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O the summer 

election has not 
come off—for which 
we may as well be 
thankful. Our 
readers in 1929 
2 discussed whether 
or NO a summer election was more 
advantageous to Labour than a 
winter election. We, for our part, 
agree with some of the sentiments 
expressed this month by “Jack 
Cutter,’’ and have always inclined to 
the view that the winter election was 
best, though certainly not the pleas- 
antest. Anyway, the danger point has 
now shifted to the autumn, and it is 
surprising now how many friends are 
pointing to the possibility of the 
Government’s reconstruction, and an 
appeal to the country later this year. 
Well, we shall see. We have never 
attempted prophecy. We have merely 
warned the Movement that the danger 
of a sudden election was a real one. 
Those Parties which have not yet 
begun the mass conversion of their 
electors through the ‘‘Victory for 
Socialism’ campaign will be left 
standing if the election takes place. 
And some candidates, too, who are 
holding back from selection by consti- 
tuencies in the hope of “something 
better’? turning up, may also get left 
at the post—as we hope they will be ! 
Now is the time to ginger up selec- 
tions; and the autumn campaign this 
year ought to be a terrific one. 


That there is a close season for 
propaganda and organisation appears 
to experienced organisers to be a fact, 
and the time is approaching when 
general ennui plays the bear with 
attendances at Party meetings, and 
when indoor meetings are mostly a 
disappointment. Outdoor propaganda, 
too, becomes more or less a perfunc- 
tory sort of thing, and a mere scratch- 
ing of the surface when August comes 
along. The question is, what are we 
to do about it? Collectors go on holi- 
day, and subscriptions are lost, distri- 
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butors of the ‘‘Victory for Socialism’’ 
leaflet also will be going on holiday, 
and distribution may be missed. 
Altogether then, there is a problem 
in the later summer months which has 
to be faced up to, and for which 
special provision has to be made. 
Pity the poor Organiser and worried 
Secretary. We hope these officers will 
piace their difficulties promptly and 
in time before their Parties. Reliefs 
may in this way be obtained for the 
performance of routine work, and the 
fact that some forms of propaganda 
may flag may perhaps provide a 
special inducement for something 
extra being done when September 
comes. 


Our readers will rejoice with us 
that the ill-advised prosecution of 
Tom Mann and Harry Pollitt has 
failed, and our congratulations go out 
to them both that police persecution 
has failed. We have no doubt about 
it that both Mann and Pollitt were 
innocent of the specific charge alleged 
against them, and indeed Communist 
leaders are mot in the habit of urging 
insurrection, armed _ rebellion and 
force to attain their objects. It is 
usually the poor fools who follow who 
do these things, and reap the reward. 
The real point which concerns us is 
not whether or no any Communist 
boldly advocates the courses we have 
mentioned, but that Communist 
teaching must inevitably lead _ to 
bloodshed and civil war. We need 
not go abroad for proved examples; 
the deduction is as plain as a pike- 
staff for all who will read Communist 
literature, or are not too proud to 
occasionally listen to the Communist 
case. 


It would appear that during the 
trial, reference was made to what has 
become known as the “Yellow 
Leaflet,’”’ issued during the Clay 
Cross Bye-election, a leaflet for which 
the editor of the ‘“‘Labour Organiser’’ 
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was responsible, and every word of 
which was true. The leaflet was 
reproduced in our issue for Septem- 
ber, 1933. The words which have 
been most quoted are ‘“‘Communism 
stands for civil war, brother against 
brother, bloodshed, tyranny and 
horror. Communists may profit; you 
must suffer.’”’ There followed the 
words, ‘‘Henderson stands for Peace, 
for Socialism, a grand reconstruction 
of society, and a People’s Triumph 
by peaceful means. Choose where 
you stand.’”’ No, Communist leaders 
may not advocate civil war and blood- 
shed, but minority rule and dictator- 
ship leads straight to these things. 
Let’s get on with the job of making 
Socialists. 


Many of our readers must have felt 
disconcerted at times when having 
to reply to a communication in a 
lady’s handwriting but signed only by 
the lady’s initials. The English 
language has no common mode of 
address applicable to both the single 
and married state, or to both sexes, 
and it is at least desirable, therefore, 
if women correspondents would con- 
sider the convenience of those whom 
they address and from whom they 
expect replies by adding some indi- 
cation that would be helpful in pro- 
perly addressing a_ reply. Bare 
initials almost always portend a man. 
Is it some exaggerated notion of sex 
equality which prompt some women 
to so subscribe themselves?; if so the 
average person has little patience with 
such whims. We think more prob- 
ably forgetfulness and lack of imag- 
ination are responsible. But we wish 
our own correspondents would take 
note. The Head Office of the Labour 
Party is not free from this evil. On 
two occasions we ourselves have been 
surprised to find that our corres- 
pondent was a lady. 


THE LABOUR PARTY ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Sittings Extended. 


One has to thank the Parties who 
will send in resolutions to the Annual 
Conference of the Party for a decision 
to extend the sitting of the Conference 
for a further day this year. The Con- 
ference is to rise at mid-day on Satur- 
day, October 6th, instead of at mid- 


day, October 5th, as would have been 
the case had previous custom been 
fo.lowed. 

Appeals made to affiliate organisa- 
tions by the National Executive of the 
Party not to overload the Conference 
agenda appear to have fallen on deaf 
ears. The Conference agenda, it 
would seem, is this year more hefty 
than ever, hence the extra day. It is 
probable that the average Party 
worker hardly appreciates the tre- 
mendous task before every Annual 
Conference when matters of infinite 
variety are sent forward for discus- 
sion, on top of carefully considered 
reports on policy, prepared in accord- 
ance with the instruction of confer- 
ence by competent Committees 
appointed for the purpose. 


During recent years, the Confer- 
ence proceedings have _ gradually 
lengthened, and now the preliminaries 
and work definitely take up a full 
week and a part of the preceding one. 
It is unfortunate that many delegates 
will not be able to reach their homes 
until the Sunday. 


Several policy reports are now being 
circulated to affiliated organisations, 
and it is hoped that some of the reso- 
lutions already sent in can be taken 
when the Conference is considering 
these reports. Affiliated organisations 
are asked by the National Executive 
to hold their hand in sending in 
amendments to such resolutions, for 
it is obvious that with resolutions and 
amendments, and policy reports all 
relating to the same subjects, confu- 
sion is possible. Indeed, it is an open 
secret that at the Hastings Confer- 
ence confusing group meetings with 
the Standing Orders Committee led 
to some heartburnings and delay of 
Conference business. We do not 
envy the task of the Standing Orders 
Committee under the present proce- 
dure, though affiliated organisations 
can lighten the work considerably by 
refraining from sending in unneces- 
sary items. 


For the first time delegates from 
Divisional Labour Parties will come 
under a pooling arrangement for 
fares. It will be interesting to see 
how this experiment works. 

An announcement is also made — 
regarding a special Conference of — 
Labour M.P.s, Labour Candidates and 
Party Agents. The Conference is to 
take place on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Saturday, September 29th. 
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Old friends will be interested to 
hear of the marriage of Mr. Sam 
Hague, J.P., formerly of Gorton .and 
Bilston. The marriage took place at 
Blackpool on the 2nd June. Mr. 
Hague retired from active agency 
work a year or two ago, but as our 
advertisement columns have shown he 
is still in active business life and pro- 
prietor of a boarding house at 50, 
Sherbourne Road, Blackpool. Long 
life and happiness to both. 


Our readers will be interested to 
know where they can obtain stereo 
calendars for 1935. An _ excellent 
selection in various shapes and prices 
from four shillings to six shillings per 
block is supplied by the Star Illustrat- 
ing Works, 6/7, D’Arblay Street, 
W.1. These calendar ‘blocks are 
excellent for printing on forthcoming 
advertisement matter and periodicals. 
The Star Illustration Works also sup- 
ply a unique and wonderful selection 
of stock blocks suitable for enlivening 
the pages of published matter. The 
blocks are in various sizes, many of 
them are highly diverting and a num- 
ber of our readers already utilise the 
services of this firm. 


We are interested to note that the 
North Camberwell D.L.P. (Agent, Mr. 
J. H. Round) have shown a progressive 
increase in membership since 1930, 
the membership to-day standing at one 
thousand — all good on the books. 
This Party also publish a little dupli- 
cated “‘newspaper’’ for circulation to 
members. It is called the ‘‘Nor’ 
Wester.”’ 


The Secretary of the Harrow Local 
Labour Party writes: ‘‘We live from 
day to day, but the “Labour Organ- 
iser,’’ the strong meat, is becoming 
essential to our growth.’’ 


An important judgment was re- 
cently given relating to printers’ im- 
prints. A good deal of printers’ work 
is farmed out to trade firms (some- 
times, we are afraid, non-union firms) 
and this is particularly the case at 
busy times, and where big work is 
given to small printers who cannot do 
the job. Mr. Justice MacNaughtan 
has laid it down that the imprint of 
the actual printer must be used, 


otherwise penalties are incurred. The 
point is important, particularly to 
election agents, who, however, may 
not always know that their printing 
order has passed through two hands. 


Organiser for London, writing in the 
“London News,’ urges that Labour 
in Parliament should secure an under- 
taking that in the event of the 
General Election taking place more 
than six months after the publication 
of the yearly register, a special and 
up-to-date register should be compiled. 
We all agree that the present yearly 
register is an unsatisfactory device— 
an economy arrangement — and one 
which virtually destroys, in a large 
number of cases, the effect of the 
short period of qualification laid down 
by the R.P. Acts. 


| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

One of the best little papers with a 
1 


| 
Mr. Hinley Atkinson, Labour Party | 
| 


punch is the ‘‘Walworth News,’’ now 
in its tenth year of publication. We 
have always admired the get-up and 
attractiveness of this little four-page 
news sheet, which is a model of its 
kind. A sheet of this sort is quite big 
enough for present purposes in many 
constituencies, and what is more, it is 
a practical proposition where larger 
ventures might prove failures. 12,500 
copies are distributed monthly. The 
July issue contains a simple and well- 
written explanation of the Franchise 
by Mr. Charles New, the Secretary 
and Agent of South-East Southwark 
L.P., who are the publishers. 


Our regrets at the passing of} 
the ‘“‘Clarion,’’ which expired in its 
latest form with the issue for the first 
week of this month. The prophets | 
who predicted an early demise for | 
Messrs. Odhams’ publication have} 
proved right. Though an excellent 
paper the old intimate note was) lack-| 
ing; after all, the literary content 
was good, but the value given in this 
direction was too much for the circu- 
lation which, as those with a know- 
ledge of the Movement knew, was 
limited, at any rate for a time. We 
are afraid) that the ‘‘Weekily Illus 
trated,’’ a new paper with which the 
“Clarion’’ is incorporated, will hardly 
touch the hearts of those to who 
the old ‘“‘Clarion’’ was an inspiratio 
and a pal. ; 
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By whom and under what authority 
may free copies of the register of 
electors be obtained ? 


What persons may vote in different 
polling districts and at different 
polling stations to those for which 
they are registered ? 


Does the fact that a person is regis- 
tered convey an_ unchallengeable 
right to vote ? 


What are the limitations, if any, on 
the use for election purposes of an 
unlicensed Trades Union Club, which 
possesses a light refreshment bar for 
catering to members ? 


How should a banking account for 
Parliamentary Election Expenses be 
conducted ? 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


STUDY YOUR ANSWERS 


then turn to page 132. 
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Read All About 


PARLIAMENT 
In This New Book — 


PARLIAMENT: 
WHAT IT iS AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


By HENRY MORRISON and 


WILFRID S. ABBOTT, M.A. 
(Oxon:)). 


Every citizen is more interested than ever 
in Parliament. In this new book 
you will find the full and fascinating 
story of Parliament—how it began, how 
it has grown, and all that takes place 
within its walls. It enables you to 
follow the events of the day in detail, 
and forms a basis for political thought 
and action. Get and 

read this clear and 2/6 net 


simple exposition TO- 
Me 


2/6 from a bookseller, or 
send P.O. for 2/9 direct to 


PITMAN 


Parker Street - Kingsway - London 
W.C.2. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘Socialism and the Condition of the 
People.’’ Price twopence. The Labour 
Party. 

This new pamphlet is, of course, 
the revised edition of the policy re- 
port presented to the Annual Con- 
ference at Hastings last year. This 
pamphlet is uniform in get-up with 
several other policy pamphlets, and 
the plan of selling in series might 
present itself to Literature Secre- 
taries. 


“Youth for Socialism.’ Price two- 
pence. The Labour Party. 


This is a handbook on the orga- 
nisation of the League of Youth 
by Maurice Webb. It is extremely 
useful for its purpose, and will of 
course have a large sale among 
Youth Sections. It has, however, 
another value altogether, because 
this pamphlet ought to be read by 
the Adult Section of the Move- 
ment, for a better appreciation of 
Youth’s place in the Party, and the 
diversified manner in which it 


functions where given encourage- 
ment to do so. 


* * * * 
“Fascist War on Women.” Price 
threepence. Martin Lawrence, 33, 


Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


We have always had a horror of 
atrocity stories, and since the war 
a profound suspicion of their 


authors. But so much _ evidence 
accumulates of Fascist horrors 
which, unlike war stories, are 


capable of immediate refutation if 
incorrect, that one begins to revise 
one’s notions. This pamphlet con- 
tains an appalling story of the 
Fascist persecution of women in 
Italy, and if only half of it is true 
Fascism is quite justified in adopt- 
ing the symbols and signs of the 
middle ages. There’s a_ lesson 
here for British women. 


* * ¥* * 
“Parliament : What It is and How it 
Works.’ Price 2s. 6d. Sir Isaac 


Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 


This is a book for which a niche 
was waiting, for, although not 
pretending to be a pretentious work 
on constitutional matters, the writers 
succeed in giving a simple and 
adequate outline of Parliamentary 
history, functions and working 
which no other book on the market 
conveys in such simple fashion. 

Although the writers have care- 
fully endeavoured to avoid expres- 
sions of opinion on contentious 
matters, they have here attempted 
what we think was altogether impos- 
sible, and Labour folk will of course 
disagree with the writers’ conclu- 
sions as to the functioning of the 
House of Lords, and the necessity 
of a second chamber. In most 
other respects the book is admir- 
able and maintains the high reputa- 
tion for authoritativeness -and im- 
partiality, which distinguishes a 
number of works on kindred sub- 
jects emanating from the same 
publishers. 

There is a good deal to learn from 
this book, and even some Members 
of Parliament may themselves find 
interest and information in the 
pages which trace the development 
of the Parliamentary machine and 
its working. 

We advise our readers to get the 
book, which is value for money and 
informative throughout. 


— 
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REGISTRATION: Now’s THE Time 


The preparation of the register 
which is to come into force on 
October 15th is now in full swing. 

Nobody knows when the General 
Election is to take place. If it comes 
in the autumn it will of course be 
upon the old register, but the ‘new 
lists will afford invaluable informa- 
tion for tracing removals. If the 
election is deferred till next year the 
register now in preparation will of 
course be that on which the election 
is fought. Attention to the register 
therefore is of greater importance 
than ever. 

The ‘new electors’ lists will be pub- 
lished in the middle of this month, 
and no time should be lost by Party 
agents and Labour Party secretaries 
in getting to work if such has not 
already been begun. The _ whole 
forces of Local Parties require to be 
brought to bear on this question. 
Every Local Party and Ward Com- 
mittee ought to receive a copy of the 
electors’ lists, and whether registra- 
tion work is directed centrally or left 
to the local unit, somehow or another 
the job of checking the lists from 
information compiled, and from local 
knowledge should be completed. 

There are bound to be omissions 
in the lists, and most of these are to 
be found among young people in lodg- 
ings. Such people are often over- 
looked, and unless their names are 
found on List A, claims should be 
immediately entered. 

In some constituencies, where the 
electorate frequently moves, special 
attention should be paid to tracing 
supporters who are found struck off 


the present register, and whose ‘names 
therefore appear on List B. It will 
be found that these persons can 
often be traced, and that they are 
still resident in the constituency; 
particularly is this the case regarding 
lodgers, both married and single. 

Local knowledge, if properly 
applied, will also be the means of 
discovering cases where persons have 
removed into the division from an 
adjoining constituency, and in respect 
of whom claims may be entered as 
successive voters. 

No election takes place, but what 
there are outcries regarding people 
whose names are not on the register, 
and in the vast majority of these 
cases attention to the subject at the 
proper time—that is to say the present 
time—could result in such persons 
having a vote. 

Claims must be entered by the 7th 
August. There is therefore no time 
whatever to lose, and with all the 
emphasis we can command we appeal 
to local officers to get into this work 
and save that crop of votes which 
are lost to us at every election 
through inadequate attention being 
paid to registration. 

Attention should also be paid to 
those persons whose employment or 
calling results in the possibility of 
their being unable to vote when an 
election comes along. These persons 
may claim as ‘‘Absent Voters,’’ and 
this privilege, so effective and bene- 
ficial as it is to our Party, is sadly 
neglected both by many Parties them- 
selves, and by the electors to whom 
the privilege applies. 
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WHAT IS COPYRIGHT ? 


Those who are ignorant of the 
usages of the literary world, but who 
nevertheless occasionally dabble in 
the publication of printed matter for 
propagandist ends, are sometimes 
prone to offend against the copyright 
laws. 

Many of our readers come in the 
above category, and through ignorance 
may offend in the manner described. 
Indeed, though the ‘Labour Orga- 
niser’’ lays no great stress upon its 
copywright properties, we have some- 
times felt inclined to insist upon them 
when we have been flattered, not 
merely by imitation, but by reproduc- 
tion without any sort of acknowledg- 
ment.* 

Not that acknowledgment of the 
source from which a thing is copied 
is any defence against a copyright 
action, or any excuse for infringement. 
An offence against an author’s copy- 
right is complete when his writings or 
other copyright works are reproduced 
or: substantially copied. Therefore, 
what constitutes copyright is of 
interest of our readers. 

“Works upon which the author or 
composer has bestowed some brain 
work,” is one definition of the 
things entitled to copyright, and copy- 


*To give an instance from our 
experience: in. 1907 the Editor of 
the “Labour Organiser’? published 
and sold a quantity of canvass books 
for election work. The cover con- 
tained some tists for canvassers, 
which have been lifted word for word 
many times over on canvass cards 
and covers. Indeed, we were not a 
little amused to find some of the 
identical phrasing in use on _ the 
canvass books used in the Rushcliffe 
By-election. There is, of course, a 
copyright even in such matter as this, 
though nobody would think of claim- 
ing it. But the form of the book was 
a more important copyright and was 
once copied and sold in competition 
to us. As devices are from time to 
time sent out to local agents by 
specialists it is as well to guard 
against slavish imitation in any of 
these things. We believe some of the 
specialists who are not of our way of 
thinking might be vindictive if their 
devices were copied. 


right can exist in maps, music, books, 
newspapers, magazines, and even in 
advertisements, besides resting in 
photographs, drawings, designs, etc. 

It will be seen therefore, that copy- 
right is by no means confined to what 
someone has written or printed, and 
one of the offences to which some 
readers may be prone is that of repro- 
ducing illustrations which seem to 
them suitable for local use. It is over- 
looked that pains and skill have been 
bestowed upon the original drawing, 
and that the law rightly accords to 
the artist some protection against the 
exploitation of his skill. 

While copyright exists in the 
instances above given, copyright does 
not exist in productions which are of 
an improper character, i.e., either 
blasphemous, immoral or seditious. 
Nor does copyright exist in some- 
thing which, though published, con- 
stitutes matter which without the 
exercise of literary skill or labour can 
be got together or composed by any 
person. For instance, a _ list of 
results of the last General Election 
would not be copyright. If, on the 
other hand, such list was combined 
with information not of a tabulatory 
order, but of a literary order with 
comment on the result, such matter 
would be copyright. 

It must be understood that copy- 
right does not arise solely because of 
literary merit. It is much more a 
question of whether labour and skill 
has entered into the compilation. One 
cannot copyright a calendar, but one 
can copyright a design in which the 
calendar is reproduced. 

Some confusion sometimes exists 
over the question of registration, and 
it is thought that unless registered 
no copyright exists. This is not the 
case. Copyright in any article may 
be registered (the fee is five shillings) 
but registration need not take place 
until after infringement. 

Nor is it at all necessary to pre- 
serve one’s copyright with the words 
“Copyright reserved’ or that some- 
thing of the sort should appear on the 
virtue protected. Copyright vests in 
everything which we have mentioned 
above without any sort of advertise- 
ment or announcement of the fact. 
This may not apply to reproduction in 
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other countries where sometimes copy- 
right must be registered if it is to 
be retained. But where the words 
“Copyright reserved’ or “All rights 
reserved’ are printed in a British 
publication, these announcements 
have no particular value except as a 
warning and reminder to those who 
may be tempted to copy the article. 


It is also important to remember 
that there is no copyright in the lan- 
guage itself. No person can take the 
King’s English and stake out a claim 
to the use of particular words, or even 
one word. It is the skill with which 
these words are combined, and there- 
fore the literary value which attaches 
to their combination is the thing pro- 
tected: but please distinguish value 
from merit. 


One frequently sees a well displayed 
and ‘‘pulling’’ advertisement which 
strikes the fancy. There is prob- 
ably no copyright at all in the mere 
message, but the ‘“‘lay-out,’’ i.e., the 
design, would have been the work of 
a skilled ‘‘lay-out’’ man; it is there- 
fore a very risky proceeding to slav- 
ishly copy some striking advertise- 
ment because it happens to suit one’s 
own particular purpose. 


Copyright does not go on for ever. 
It has a limited jurisdiction. Literary 
copyright lasts for the whole of the 
author’s life, and seven years after, 
or for forty-two years, whichever 
period is the longer. This explains 
why certain books long out of print 
may not be republished without the 
author’s consent, though reprints may 
fiood the market some time after his 
death. Certain well known Socialist 
writers still retain the copyright of 
some well sought after Socialist 
publications; but they are not 
reprinted, and this is to some extent 
the explanation. Copyright in 
designs, prints, etc., have a much 
shorter duration. The copyright of a 
design for instance lasts only five 
years. Copyright dates from the 

time of first publication. 


Whom the copyright vests in is 
important. A person may sell to a 
periodical an article in which copy- 
right rests, and he might sell the 
copyright. The copyright then belongs 
to the proprietor of the paper for a 
period of twenty-eight years, after 
which the copyright reverts to the 
author. On the other hand, an author 
may receive payment for the publica- 


tion of an article, while still retaining 
the copyright. 


Copyright, after all, is a form of 
property which may be sold, given 
away or bequested in a will. 


We trust that these few notes will 
be of service in keeping our readers 
from the commoner pitfalls concern- 
ing this matter. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU f 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


(Concluded from page 131.) 


in black is cheaper than one printed 
in a coloured ink. A job printed in 
two colours is dearer than one done in 
one colour, etc. Reds and yellows do 
not keep their colour very long after 
being exposed to the air or sun. 
Purple fades rapidly. Bronze blue is 
a strong colour. 


Care should be taken to choose 
colours that will blend harmoniously, 
if a job is to be done in two or more 
colours. A very popular and effective 
combination is black and_ orange, 
whilst black and red or green and 
brown also blend pleasantly. The 
sober colours should always be used 
most, brilliant hues being used 
sparingly. 
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YOUR 
PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
CHICICnt ly Mara tame ae 
Printing Works of 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send your next order to 
our nearest C.W.S. Works. 
he C.W.S.) Worksteare 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 
THE LABOUR PARTY, 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES; CLUBS, Ete. 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 


PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 


=. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT or WINTER’S TALE 


JACK CUTTER CHOOSES 


I write in pessimistic mood this 
month, having organised more than 20 
open-air meetings in the past two 
weeks, every one of which has been 
a flop. 

The meetings were billed and adver- 
tised in the Press. The speakers were 
good and their subject matter was 
never more interesting. Yet the chair- 
men rose to address empty spaces 
and in almost every case a dozen to 
twenty, apparently bored and listless 
listeners, was the speakers’ sole re- 
ward after a solid hour of hard work. 

What can you make of it? 

My consolation is that the Labour 
Party is sharing the common experi- 
ence in my division. Last week the 
Tory van was here, complete with 
cinemas, canned music and ballyhoo. 
Yet they couldn’t attract a decent 
audience in all their week’s tour. 
Two earnest young Blackshirts weekly 
mount their platform and speak to the 
unresponsive winds of heaven. No 
one takes the slightest notice of them. 
The League of Nations Union also 
take weekly public deep-breathiing 
exercises with vocal accompaniment 
and nobody heeds. 

‘The limit. of my discomfiture was 
reached after one gruelling meeting. 
Seeing two of the sparse audience 
arguing heatedly I took heart. 
“Come,” said I. ‘We have stirred 
up something.’’ And, going over to 
see whether disarmament or Fascism 
was the motif of the debate, was 
chagrined to find that the question at 
issue was whether or no Farnes 
should be given another chance in the 
next Test! 


My subsequent remarks concerned 
pearls, swine, water, ducks’ backs, 
bread, circuses and a few other cur- 
sory quotations from the classics. 

Seek excuses as I may; blame radio, 
fine evenings, the changed habits of 
the people, the cinemas and all the 
other usually advanced reasons for 
poor meetings, I am still puzzled at 
this unprecedented apathy. 

It may pass. I hope it will, for I 
have a rooted objection to wasting 
time and energy. So I have called off 
the whole arrangements for future 
meetings until the middle of Septem- 


ber. Then, when the nights are draw- 
ing in and there is a nip in the air, 
Tl take long odds that we will have 
good audiences on every pitch that 
have beaten us this time. 

Strange, but true in my division, that 
they simply will not come out on fine 
evenings yet will stand and shiver for 
an hour in the dark on a cold night. 

It seems clear that there is a close 
season for propaganda, and when I 
see the masses streaming to Ascot, 
the Aldershot Tattoo, Henley Regatta, 
the Hendon Air Pageant and other 
social events mistakenly regarded by 
the Press as the exclusive haunts of 
the morons of Mayfair, I reluctantly 
pack away my folding platforms until 
the midsummer madness fades out. 


The Trades Union Congress has a 
useful service for those who are 
Trades Council Secretaries. On appli- 
cation they will send a batch of nicely- 
printed personal letters to Trade 
Unionists on the official T.U.C. head- 
ing, imitation typewritten characters 
on glazed paper, foolscap size. The 
letter appeals in a telling way to 
members to see that their sons or 
daughters or their brothers and 
sisters in industry are organised in 
their unions, a'nd it is signed with the 
facsimile signatures of Walter Citrine 
and the Secretary of the local Trades 
Council. 

I had a supply of these and sent 
them out to each affiliated branch 
with a sufficient supply of envelopes 
so that one could be addressed to 
each member. I hear that it has pro- 
duced results for the Shop Assistants’ 
Union and is well worth a trial. Trades 
Councils contemplating T.U. recruit- 
ment weeks could usefully make this 
distribution a part of the week’s 
activities. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE. 


Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. 
Get right away from the Movement 
and have a holiday or rest with us. 
Terms from 49/- per week. Write 
Manager. 
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OUR YOUTH PAGE 


Maurice Webb had encouraging in- 
formation to report to the July meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Labour Party League of 
Youth. When the youth campaign 
was launched there were just over 200 
League branches. By the time these 
limes are read the number will have 
reached 500. With this accomplished 
our real work begins. Having formed 
these new branches, having enrolled so 
many recruits, we have now to so 
concentrate our activities to ensure 
that their interest is maintained and 
that they become useful workers in 
our Movement. 


One interesting departure which 
will help these eager young Socialists 
who are anxious to understand the 
Labour Movement and its attitude to 
vital problems, is that the Executive 
has agreed to ‘‘Study Outlines” being 
issued to aid study groups and dis- 
cussion circles in their work. 


The tremendous success of organ- 
ised street sales of Party literature is 
a topic which agents ought to think 
about. In London, Maurice Hackett’s 
Socialist Squad, about whom I wrote 
last month, sold 500 copies of New 
Nation and 300 “London News.” 
When the Hertfordshire Labour Par- 
ties held their divisional rally the 
other day 156 New Nations were sold. 
Birmingham comrades sold twice this 
number on the streets. 

If organised well, there are great 
chances for literature sales at all de- 
menstrations. The League of Youth 
has shown that literature can be sold. 
They have nearly trebled the sales of 
their own organ in less than six 


months. 
* * * * 


I heard good news when I attended 
the first anniversary tea of the Hod- 
deston Youth Hostel this month. The 
success of the hostel is such that 
there is a great likelihood of another 
such place being opened next year on 
the south side of London. At the 
anniversary tea, two hundred and fifty 
Leaguers attended. It was a great 
occasion. 


By W. 
ARTHUR 
PEACOCK 


One important decision of the Ad- 
visory Committee this month relates 
to the League annual conference. 
This will be held in London on Janu- 
ary 12th next. New procedure is to 
be adopted for this conference. At 
one session well-known Party members 
will open discussions on _ various 
phases of Party policy. Problems of 
organisation will be dealt with at an- 
other session. A speaker will outline 
in his speech the various suggestions 
put forward by branches when for- 
warding resolutions and every effort 
will be made to get through as much 
business as possible in the time per- 
mitted by a week-end conference. 


* * * * 


Great crowds are expected at Hod- 
deston during August Bank Holiday 
week. A ‘national camp of League 
members is being organised. Apart 
from recreational arrangements, there 
are to be a mass demonstration, dis- 
cussion groups and lectures. R. T. 
Windle and Maurice Webb have both 
been booked to speak, while G. R. 
Shepherd has promised a provocative 
lecture on July 29. 


DEATH OF MR. F. J. HOPKINS. 


We regret to record the death of 
Mr. F. J. Hopkins, the Labour Party 
Organiser for the Eastern Counties. 

Mr. Hopkins had recently been ill, 
but his death, which took place on the 
15th June, was unexpected and came 
as a severe shock to his relatives and 
all his friends. 

A kindly, genial and withal a 
vigorous figure, Mr. Hopkins’s death 
is a loss to the Movement, and a 
blow to all his acquaintances. He 
was extremely popular both in the 
South Western area, where he had 
formerly worked, and in the Eastern 
Counties. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Hopkins and her sons, on whom 
this sad loss has fallen so suddenly. 
We are sure, too, that we can make 
this expression on behalf of all our 
readers. 
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THE VICTORY PLAN 


By the time this issue reaches our 
readers the series of Conferences 
organised in connection with the 
“Victory for Socialism’ campaign 
will be at an end. The next move 
lies with those Divisional Parties who 
have not yet come into the scheme. 
These Parties are dwindling in 
mumber, but their absence from the 
campaign breaks the nation-wide 
front which Labour has contemplated, 
and robs the campaign of some of the 
moral force which an entirely united 
effort would present. Such Parties 
are at the moment the disloyalists, and 
in a Socialist advance there ought to 
be no such thing. Not that disloyalty 
is intentional on the part of this 
minority, at any rate with the bulk of 
them, but some express objections or 
difficulties which it is our intention in 
this article to deal with. 

Since the launching of the scheme 
such few objections as have been 
heard of have centred around alleged 
inability to find the amount of money 
required. 

Our friends in this or _ that 
constituency would participate, but 
they just cannot afford the price. In 
other words the price of Victory is 
too high to pay! 

Now what are the facts? Through- 
out the whole country there are very 
few constituencies indeed which can- 
not count on at least five thousand 
Labour votes. Has the expectation 
ever been that a few faithful people 
shall comprise a Party and pay all 
the tax? Not in these columns ! 

And this is precisely what the 
scheme does not intend for the 
scheme envisages a great democracy at 
work. One asks justly whether or not 
those constituencies which say they 
cannot afford the price have really 
put their problem before their move- 
ment, which is a different thing to 
consideration by an Executive Council. 
Have they considered any special 
effort for raising money, and have 
they appealed to their voters for 
assistance in this scheme? 

Thirty-five shillings per month 
works out at about 1s. 2d. per day. 
Is there really a constituency in the 
country where this sum could not be 
raised if some brains, energy and 


faith was put into the raising of it? 
The crudest plan of all suggests that 
thirty people may agree to find the 
sum of 1s. 2d. each per month. There 
are thirty people in every constituency 
whe could afford to do this. Have 
they been asked? 


Where this plan, or a modification 
of it has not been adopted, there are 
opportunities in plenty in most places 
for arranging special events to raise 
the money. If the imagination is 
fired with thoughts of Victory, with 
a knowledge of the greatness of the 
campaign, of its immense portent to 
the future of democracy, there will 
be no doubts on this question, nor 
any fear of special efforts failing. The 
truth is that generally where the bogey 
of cost has been raised no means for 
finding the money have been seriously 
considered, no advice has been sought, 
no help has been called in. Our 
friends have just thrown up their 
hands and said: ‘‘Allah, it is fate, 
Victory must go; we can’t pay the 
price!” 


Now comrades and readers of the 
“Labour Organiser,” this is not the 
spirit. We heard of a Party the other 
day who have boasted a vote of nearly 
20,090 who tendered 5s. as their 
contribution to the campaign. And 
they lost the seat in 1931! Fancy, 
20,00@ voters and 5s. in a whole 
month as the price of Victory. It is 
the sort of thing to make Keir Hardie 
turn in his grave. 


We deny that finance is so much 
the obstacle in any constituency as 
the failure of our comrades to imbibe 
the spirit of the campaign, the terrific 
impetus of a really nation-wide effort, 
and the tremendous things which are 
at stake. Money can be found if we 
will. Those who will not will deserve 
defeat. 


A further objection has come to us 
where it is thought that the leaflets 
will not fulfil their purpose. In one 
case objection was taken to ‘John 
Blunt,’’ and in another case to the 
pictures. Well, we don’t know who 
thought of ‘‘John Blunt,’ and for 
ought we know, it might as well have 
been John Peel or John Bunyan for 
that matter. But who invented Henry 
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Dubbs or even Tommy Atkins? 
Strange how these figures have carved 
a niche in history. Perhaps, after all, 
there is something in a John Blunt 
telling the straight tale to the British 
elector; and indeed, it may be, that 
in years to come the Socialist of that 
day will honour the name, and speak 
in bated breath of the Unknown who 
brought millions to the fold. We, 
of course, won’t prophesy. But who 
knows ? 


And as for the pictures, or as to the 
story, the leaflet get-up, and what- 
not. Could two persons agree, or 
draft independently the same state- 
meni or the same appeal? It is some- 
body’s job, and somebody’s done it. 
And if the wording isn’t ours, at any 
rate it is somebody’s wording, and it 
carries the message. It should not be 
forgotten that these leaflets are not 
intended to convert the converted, 
but the unconverted. The publicity 
man knows his job. He is probably 
pretty experienced at selling things 
to the British public. Now he sells 
Socialism, and gets at the public in 
the way they approve, and in the way 
he understands will win. We think 
the leaflet will do the trick if they 
are distributed, and if they are distri- 
buted regularly, and if they are dis- 
tributed in sufficient quantities. 
There ought to be no if at all. And 
if there isn’t there will be a mighty 
Victory for Socialism. 


And now a final point. Somebody 
said: “Now we already distribute 
every week our own paper. Why 
duplicate this work? The newspaper 
does the job as well, and there is 
more in it. It is hardly worth our 
while.”’ 


Now here is an objection worth 
examining. But it is also worth men- 
tioning that that monthly paper has 
not yet done the trick, and there 
isn’t a seat held for Labour within 
fifty miles of that town! Isn’t that a 
good argument for trying something 
else? and for at least trying the 
simple method, the universal method, 
the all-in method, and distributing in 
that town the leaflet which nobody in 
the country is going to get away 
from? 


It must be admitted that gratis local 
Labour newspapers perform and have 
performed a great work, but they are 
no substitute and no alternative for 
the leaflets of this campaign. One of 


the implications of the scheme is that 
it is the simple statement and the 
monthly follow up of the explanation 
of Socialism running through the 
whole series of leaflets which is to do 
the work. The recipient is to be led 
on from point to point by a specially 
applied process. His interest is to 
be fired, his curiosity is to be 
inflamed, his doubts are to be 
answered bit by bit. He is to be led 
on to a full understanding of, at any 
rate, the basic things that Socialism 


stands for, and the means of their 
attainment. His mind is not to be 
confused with dissertations and 


articles on current topics, or tem- 
porary contentions. In short, we are 
applying a method of mass conversion 
never before tried, and being tried 
out upon the mass en masse. 


And it comes to this. Labour has 
embarked upon a general advance on 
an all-in campaign wherein every 
resource of the Movement—local and 
national—is to be directed for the 
time being to a common end. And 
it has done this with an unprecedented 
unanimity and compactness of pur- 
pose. 


Whosoever breaks the line is a bad 
soldier. He imperils the line— 
imperils the victory. And those who, 
from whatever cause, are not in the 
campaign break the line. They imperil 
Victory. Nor will Victory be their’s 
locally, except as the result of the 
efforts of others. 


Once again then we repeat the Plan: 
Every Party distributing leaflets. 
No household overlooked—go North, 
go South, go East, go West, the 
leaflets will be there! No. elector 
will escape, no man dodge _ the 
message. One may scorn the leaflets, 
chide the author, gibe at the prospect, 
or jib at the cost, but the message 


will be getting there—a simple state-— 


ment followed by another, and on and 
on till understanding and conviction 
reaches the inert mass. If there is 


another road to Victory pray tell us” 


of it; and tell us quickly. 
LL 
HELD OVER. 

The continuation of our Digest of 
Local Government Election Law, and 
our review of the new Statutory Orders 
for Urban and Rural Council Elec- 


lions, are unavoidably held over till 
next month. 
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PRINT AND PRINTING 


REPRINTED—AND CONCLUDED. 


IV.—PAPER AND INK. 

On the subject of paper and ink, the 
buyer of print should be guided to a 
large extent by the printer with whom 
he is dealing. The buyer should ex- 
‘plain his ideas and requirements fully 
to the printer, and ask his advice. The 
election agent or organiser need have 
no technical knowledge of paper or 
ink. All that he needs to know about 
paper is its sizes, classes, special 
qualities, and advantages in use for 
jany particular work. 


SIZES OF PRINTING PAPER IN 
GENERAL USE: 


inches 
OVA cm Soe pees 25 8 xX220 
Medium eee eK LS 
IDeMVire- gunn. Beri eed Oe XL TS 
WrOWNa weer ee 20 Gx 5 
Double Demy ... ... 35 x 223 
Double Crown ... . 30 x 20 


Double Crown, for instance, is the 
size of a news contents bill, and is a 
popular size for posters. “Quad 
Demy” or “Quad Crown’’ means 
twice the size of Double Demy or 
Double Crown, or four times the size 
of Demy or Crown. 


SuB-DIVISIONS OF PRINTING PAPERS. 

Sub-divisions of standard sizes are 
made by folding a given sheet a given 
umber of times, giving so many sub- 
divisions out of every sheet. These 
sub-divisions are known as folio (half); 
quarto (quarter); octavo (one-eighth), 
etc. The usual size for a Parliamen- 
tary candidate’s election address, for 
instance, is quarto, while the usual 
ize of a book page is octavo. 


SIZES OF CARDS. 


inches. 
Thirds ote hc ITER) RES LE 
PxcramMNitdsieewe fen cc csoe Xone 
Small RAE ca 33 x 22 
Large nae) htc A SA XO, 
Postcard (official) ... ... 54 x 33 


CLASSES OF PAPERS. 
Bank, Bond, Writing (for use as 
etterheads, invoices, etc.). 

Newsprint (as used in the produc- 
‘ion of newspapers). This is extremely 
cheap, and any agent who desires to 
yroduce a job as cheaply as possible, 


such as a manifesto or broadcast 
announcement, should specify news- 
print. Local newspaper offices always 
have a supply of news ‘‘off-cuts’’ 
(throw-outs), which can be cut up into 
any size desired. One advantage of 
newsprint is that it is very absorbent, 
and the ink dries quickly on it, ea- 
abling it to be handled by workers and 
distributors at once. 

Handbill, cheap printing (for econo- 
mical work). 

Super-calendered and Imitation Art 
(for work in which half-tone blocks 
have to be used, but which wiil have 
to be produced economically). 

Art (for best class work, such as 
fine half-tone reproductions). Very 
expensive. 

Cover papers. For cheap card and 
ticket work, agents could specify cover 
paper cut-offs (waste), cut to card or 
ticket size. 


CONSIDER THE OBJECT OF THE JOB. _ 

The agent should bear in mind that 
each class of paper has its particular 
advantages according to the class of 
job, financial considerations, and post- 
age after printing. For instance, if it 
is intended to post a large number of 
addresses, etc., at printed paper rate, 
it would be disastrous to have a big 
four-page printed on heavy art paper 
(unless he is prepared to pay a penny 
each instead of one half-penny each for 
postage). Likewise, if it is intended 
to include a batch of other leaflets, the 
weight including envelope should be 
carefully estimated before choosing 
paper, if the half-penny post is to be 
used. 

Art, Super-calendered and Imitation 
Art papers need adequate time for 
drying after printing, and extra care is 
necessary in folding, if printed on both 
sides. A smudged address or circular 
has a bad effect on the recipient. 

Newsprint will take half-tone blocks 
if the blocks are specially made for 
newsprint. 


INK. 

Very little need be said about print- 
ing ink here. All] that needs to be said 
is that printing ink is largely composed 
of oily constituents, and not water, as 
is very often supposed. A job printed 


(Concluded on page 125.) 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


Answer to Question 1. 

There are no statutory provisions 
which entitie any political party or 
officer to free copies of the register. 
However, the help accorded by politi- 
cal agents in ithe compilation of the 
register of electors has long been re- 
cognised, and an Home Office instruc- 
tion of long standing implements an 
agreed arrangement under which re- 
cognised agents of political organisa- 
tions are supplied with two copies of 
the register upon publication, and 
four copies of the electors’ lists (i.e., 
lists B. and C.) as issued. A third 
copy of the register can be obtained 
by political agents (on notice being 
given) at a price below the normal 
price, 

Political agents who give notice 
may obtain their copies of ihe regis- 
ter printed on one side only, which, 
as every election worker knows is a 
considerable advantage. 

it will be seen that the privilege 
applies only to recognised agents. By 
the courtesy of returning officers 
parties without recognised agents are 
frequently treated to copies of the 
register and lists, though there is no 
right to this. If, however, a local 
party without a permanent agent 
appoints someone to take charge of 
registration work, and actually accom- 
plishes the work and sends in claims, 
other returning officers will usually be 
found quite ready to recognise such 
persons and to extend to them the 
benefits of the scheme. 

By a Home Office instruction Par- 
liamentary candidates ‘‘duly nomin- 
ated”? may be supplied with one free 
copy of the register. This provision 
is not generally known, and although 
the benefit does not arise until after 
nomination some R.O’s are | found 
willing to provide the register at an 
earlier date. 


Answer to Question 2. 

Normally a person may only vote 
in the polling district where he is 
registered, and at the station allotted 
to him. 

An exception, however, is made for 
two classes of person, i.e., persons 
employed by the returning officer, and 


FOR QUESTIONS, SEE PAGE 121. 


constables on duty. These exceptions 
apply, however, only to Parliamentary 
elections. 

Section 24 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918, provides 
that where an ejector is employed by 
the returning officer for any purpose 
in connection with an election, and 
that in the R.O’s opinion such duties 
prevent him from voting at his 
‘proper’ polling station, a certificate 
may be issued by the returning 
officer authorising such elector to 
vote at any other polling station in 
the constituency. The authorisation 
of the returning officer must be made 
in the prescribed form, and the name 
of the polling station at which the 
elector may be permitted to vote 
must be stated. This certificate must 
be presented to the presiding officer 
at the laiter station. The privilege 
may be exercised by a person em- 
ployed by the R.O. who is not a 


voter himself, but who is an appointed ) 


proxy for an elector. 

Under the Police Disabilities Re- 
moval Act, 1917, a constable who is, 
or is likely to be, employed in the 
discharge of his duty so as to prevent 
him voting at his proper station, has 
a somewhat wider privilege. The 
Chief Constable may issue to him a 
certificate which on production at any 
polling station in the constituency 
entitles him to vote thereat. 


Answer to Question 3. 
The Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, amended by the R.P. 


(Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, declares | 
that every person registered as a Par- 

as a Locamy 
Government Elector as the case may | 


liamentary elector, or 


be, shall, ‘‘while so registered be en- 
titled to vote.’’ 

It is, however, also laid down that 
a person shall not be entitled to be 
registered or to vote unless a British 
subject, and “nothing contained in 
this Act shall, except as  ex- 
pressly provided therein, confer on 
any person who is subject to any 
legal 
to vote, either as a Parliamentary or 


Local Goverinment elector, any right } 


to be so registered or'to vote.’’ 


incapacity to be registered, or! 
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It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is certainly no unchallengeable 
right to vote on the part of the regis- 
tered elector, and certain persons al- 
though registered are not entitled to 
vote. This applies to peers (at a 
Parliamentary election) infants, 
aliens, idiots, certain convicted per- 
sons and any others who have penal 
disabilities imposed by the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Acts. There are 
a few other persons not entitled to 
vote in certain classes of elections. 


In practice the matter is not with- 
out difficulty, although the occasions 
for trouble are rare. A returning 
officer is not authorised to deny a 
bailot paper to a person who has 
satisfactorily answered the questions 
put to him, and these questions relate 
purely to the point as to whether a 
person is attempting to exercise more 
votes than he is entitled to at the 
particular election. But a person 
who, while prohibited or disqualified 
from voting, applies for a ballot paper 
aind votes, incurs risk of prosecution, 
and serious punishment. The vote 
may be disallowed on petition. 

That the difficulty is recognised is 
apparent from the curious instruction 
given by the Home Office to returning 
officers in relation to the voting of 
infamts. An Act of 1695 (7 and 8 
William III. C. 25) seems to instruct 
presiding officers not to allow infants 
to vote. The Act reads :—‘‘Noe per- 
son whatsoever being under the age 
of one-and-twenty yeares shall att any 
tyme hereafter bee admitted to give 
his voice for election of any member 
or members to serve in this present or 
any future Parliament.”’ 


The Home Office are apparently 
loth to advise the refusal of ballot 
papers. Presiding officers under the 
instruction just referred to are advised 
to warn persons desiring to vote, and 
whose infancy is apparent, of the 
penalties they incur, and also to warn 
persons who connive at the offence by 
taking the child to the polling booth. 
If in spite of caution the ballot paper 
is demanded, and the vote ‘‘is allowed 
to be recorded,”’ the presiding officer 
is instructed to report the facts with 
a view to prosecution. The Home 
Office by no means give a clear in- 
struction that a ballot paper is to be 
given, and the wording of their circu- 
lar leaves room for thinking that the 
refusal of a ballot paper would be 
condoned. 


The point is not made any clearer 
by the latest provision of the Local 
Government Act, 1933, which _pro- 
vides that save as to the two per- 
mitted questions no enquiry shall be 
permitted as to the right of any per- 
son to vote. The two questions are 
(1) Are you the person registered, 
etc? and (2) Have you already voted, 
etc? 


Answer to Question 4. 


The club mentioned not being a 
political club (for which exception 
would be allowed in a Parliamentary 
election) does not stand in the 
slightest degree in any different cate- 
gory from that of a licensed house. 
The club may not be used as Com- 
mittee Rooms at either a Parliament- 
ary Election or any Local Government 
election. The sale of food or drink 
absolutely debars the premises from 
this usage. 

As to the use of the club for the 
purpose of public meetings such usage 
would be permitted in a Parliamentary 
Election but prohibited in a County 
Council, Borough or Urban District 
Council “election. If the club falls 
within the area of a rural district 
council, public meetings might be held 
for the purpose of Parish Council or 
Rural District Council elections, but 
for no other elections. Its use as a 
Committee Room would still be 
illegal. ~ 

These provisions ought to be better 
known among Labour workers, for 
apparently premises are frequently 
used for one purpose or another which 
fall within the prohibitions laid down. 


Answer to Question 5. 


It is desirable in every case to open 
a special accou'nt with one’s bank, 
which will be used exclusively for 
election purposes. This involves a 
separate cheque book and separate 
pass book. The majority of banks 
will run an election account free; 
that is to say, they will waive the cus- 
tomary charge of 2s. 6d. per £100 of 
turnover. 

The C.W.S. Bank are, of course, 
the bankers for the majority of 
Labour Parties, and even where the 
ordinary account is not held there it 
is advantageous to place the election 
account with this bank. Not only 
have special arrangements been made 
by the Labour Party to underwrite 
election deposits, but there are other 


(Concluded on page 136.) 
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QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


JoHeler ls 


Is Unpaid Bill an Interest? 

Question: 1. A is Chairman of a 
Corporation Committee and has made 
the necessary declaration as to inter- 
est in companies trading with the 
Corporation. 

An account appears in the minutes 
of the Committee of which A is 
Chairman, for goods supplied by a 
company of which A is a director. 
Will A break the law by moving the 
adoption of the mitutes which is 
authorising the payment of _ the 
account? 

2. B is a member of a Corporation 
Committee and has made the neces- 
sary declaration. An account is pre- 
sented to the Committee by B’s com- 
pany and B votes that the account be 
paid, what is his position? 

Answer: There appears to be no 
difference in the principle involved in 
the above two questions, for the Local 
Government Act, 1933, applies the 
same provisions relating to contracts 
to the proceedings of Committees and 
Sub-Committees as’ it applies to meet- 
ings of the Council. The point at 
issue appears to be whether or ‘no the 
persons concerned remain interested 
in a contract after its completion, and 
when payment is to be ordered by 
the Council. At any rate, we deduce 
that this is the position which 
prompts our correspondent’s question. 

In our opinion, interest in a con- 
tract, and the consequent disqualifica- 
tions can only cease on payment. 
Under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, a certain amount of doubt 
existed. In one case where a person 
had performed his contract and he had 
not received payment the Court re- 
fused to decide whether he remained 
interested. In another case it was 
held that interest ceased when the 
goods were supplied, although they 
were not paid for. A later judgment 


appeared to justify the ruling that a 
person’s interest in a contract only 
ceased when he was paid for the 
goods, or possibly when the chance 
‘of a dispute arising as to the amount 
due had been determined. 

Whatever the position may have 
been, the Local Government Act, in 
our opinion makes the matter clear. 
Section 76 lays down that “‘if a mem- 
ber of a local authority has any 
pecuniary interest, direct or indirect, 
in any contract, or proposed contract, 
or other matter .. . he shall not take 
part in the consideration of or dis- 
cussion or vote on any question with 
respect to the contract or other 
matter.’ 

Now if it can reasonably be said 
that there is a difference between inter- 
est in a contract and interest in a 
payment for same it certainly would 
appear that the words ‘‘or other 
matter’ cover the point. In our 
opinion if a payment is due to a mem- 
ber for a contract he has an interest 
which falls within these words of the 
statute, and because of this the dis- 
abilities apply to him. 

If we are right in our contention 
both A and B have infringed the law. 
As to what may happen to them is 
another matter, because no prosecution 
may be entered upon under this sec- 
tion, except by or on behalf of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. The 
circumstances of the case will doubt- 
less influence a decision. We have no 
information which goes to show 
whether the amount involved is small 
or large, or disputable, or whether the 
offence has been aggravated by the 
persons concerned intervening in de- 
bate. It is probable that a mere tech- 
nical offence would be overlooked, but 
the Council itself have no power to 
remove any disability. They have 
power, however, to make Standing 
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Orders which would exclude a member 
from a meeting whilst any contract, 
proposed contract or other matter in 
which he has an interest is under dis- 
cussion: they have no power of 
exemption. 


When to fill Casual Vacancy. 


Question: An aldermanic vacancy 
has arisen on our Council, and at a 
forthcoming meeting the Council will 
elect a new Alderman from either a 
Councillor due to retire this year, or a 
Councillor due to retire next year. 
There are two Councillors for each 
ward, and I should like to know 
whether in the case of a Councillor, 
who is due to retire in 1935 being 
made Alderman, the vacancy will have 
to wait until November of this year 
—the Councillor elected with the 
lowest number of votes retiring in 
1935. 

Answer: The reply to this question 
depends upon the conditions for the 
filling of casual vacancies laid down in 
the Local Government Act, 1933. We 
find no ground whatever for the sup- 
position underlying our correspond- 
ent’s questions, and in our opinion if 
a Councillor, due to retire in 1935 is 
now elected to the office of Alderman, 
a casual vacancy will occur which may 
be filled forthwith. 

Section 67 of the L.G.A., 1933, 
says, ‘On a casual vacancy occurring 
in the office of a . . . Councillor of a 
Borough . . . an election to fill the 
vacancy shall be held . . . within 
thirty days* after notice im writing of 
the vacancy ‘has been given to the 
clerk of the authority by two Local 
Government electors .. . 

The clause proceeds: ‘‘Where a 
casual vacancy occurs within six 
months before the ordinary day of 
retirement from the office in which 
the vacancy occurs, an election wnder 
this section shall not be held to fill 
the vacancy, but the vacancy shall be 
filled at the next ordinary election.” 

It will be seen that the election for 
a casual vacancy is only deferred 

_where the ordinary day of retirement 
from the office in which the vacancy 
-occurs is less than six months ahead. 
If the Councillor is due to retire in 
1935 his ordinary day of retirement 


*The vacancy is deemed to exist 
from the date on which the Councillor 
accepts the Aldermancy. No declar- 
ation of the vacancy by the Council 
is required. 


is next year, and the provision there- 
fore does not apply. If the assumption 
contained in our  correspondent’s 
query was correct it would mean that 
there would never be any by-election 
in any ward in the six months pre- 
ceding Ist November. This certainly 
is not the intention or the wording ot 
the Act. 


When Ownership Qualifies. 

Question: Some months ago I pur- 
chased a house, arranging a mortgage 
with the Borough Council. I pre- 
viously lived outside the boundary and 
am not a Local Government elector 
at present, though I shall come on the 
next register of electors. Would I be 
qualified as a candidate in the case of 
a casual vacancy immediately occurring 
on the Council? 

Answer: It does not appear in what 
manner our friend has obtained the 
mortgage from the Council, and this 
matter may affect his qualification to 
be elected. A loan under the Housing 
Act, 1923 (Small Dwellings Act) does 
not disqualify, but we should not be 
prepared to give an opinion on this 
point without very full information. 
In any other case a person who be- 
comes the owner of property obtains 
his qualification for election immedi- 
ately on becoming owner. Indeed, 
land or premises are sometimes 
acquired immediately before an elec- 
tion merely. for the purpose of obtain- 
ing qualification, which surely is an 
abuse. 

It is interesting also to remind our 
readers that under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, a person is qualified 
to be elected whose name appears on 
the revised lists after completion of 
same by the registration officer. 


WHAT A TORY AGENT COSTS. 


A glimpse into the internal affairs 
of the Tory Party is sometimes inter- 
esting. The Dudley Unionist Asso- 
ciation, has recently issued an appeal 
to their supporters, and we gather 
from the “Dudley Herald,” a Tory 
paper, that the expense of maintain- 
ing an office, full time Agent, Woman 
Organiser and Clerk, together with 
the cost of public meetings, ward 
meetings, purchase and distribution 
of literature, advertising, stationery 
and incidentals, represents an annual 
charge of at least £1,000. 

Quite frankly we find ‘ne particular 
quarrel with this estimate, but we 
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could wish that many Local Labour 
Parties had a better appreciation of 
what is desirable, and necessary, to 
maintain an effective machine. It is 
all very well to cry out about the 
expenditure of our opponents, but 
education and propaganda are neces- 
sary things; they involve expense, 
and they involve organisation. Petti- 
fogging views as to what is necessary, 
and penny-ha’penny attempts at 
propaganda and organisation are all 
too frequent in our own Party. A 
broader vision and better appreciation 
of the value of expenditure would in 
many cases result in that expenditure 
being met. There are Labour Divi- 
sions which spend more than the 
Dudley Tories propose to spend—and 
it pays. 


DON’T INSURE. 


A correspondent writes to us to 
know what we think of the proposi- 
tion of his Committee to insure the 
readers of their local monthly paper 
in a small sum against accidents. It 
is argued that if people are attracted 
to daily newspapers through insur- 
ance, they might also be attracted to 
periodical publications. The paper is 
sold at a penny per copy, and while 
the annual margin is not a great one 
it is thought that it would pay at any 
rate to make an experiment in this 
insurance, and that a sum could be 
set aside to cover possible claims. 

Our advice will be against the pro- 
posal named. In the first place we 


note that ‘there are few Labour 
monthlies for which payment is 
charged, whose circulation is very 


considerable. There are a large num- 
ber of Labour monthlies with circu- 
lations of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand copies per month which are 
given away free, and which pay for 
themselves. If circulation therefore 
is aimed at, it would be far better 
for our friends to consider again the 
factors on which their paper is based. 
It will take a long time to build up 
a 20,000 circulation at a penny per 
week even with free insurances, but 
if a circulation of this size can be 
maintained in another area and the 
paper given away, it is obvious that 
advertisement getting must be very 
much more effectively done in the one 
case than the other. 

Although daily newspapers have 
entered the insurance field, the matter 
is not altogether above reproach on 
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public grounds. There is, however, 
a more cogent factor than this. If 
insurance is given away each copy of 
the paper becomes a policy of insur- 
ance, and as such is liable to stamp 
duty. Under the 


compounding of stamp duties, and 
under a later Act the Commissioners 
of the Inland Revenue were given 
powers to enter into agreements for 


Revenue Act of — 
1889, provision was made for the 


compounding by quarterly payments. | 


Our friends would not have to over- 
look this question, and failure to pay 
stamp duty would involve a penalty. 
Under all the circumstances we do 
not think the plan is to be encour- 
aged. 


(Concluded from page 133.) 


advantages such as_ the facilities 


afforded by the numerous Co-operative — 


Branches, throughout the country, 
apart from the special fitness of deal- 
ing with one’s allies. 


It is desirable that all payments to. 


the election account should pass 
through the bank, and also all out- 
ward payments. This does not mean 
that it is necessary to draw a cheque 
for every item of expenditure, and 
indeed the custom in some quarters of 
paying quite small items by cheque 
is both troublesome to the bank and 
unnecessarily expensive. It is not 
worth while paying twopence for a 
cheque for payments of a few shillings. 

Where money is available at the 


commencement of the campaign a 


system of indents avoids a good deal 


of trouble, though indents for exces- — 


sive sums should be avoided. An isn- 
dent to the agent for petty expenses 
and to local officers for the same pur- 
pose is justifiable. As an example, 
the postage book can be indented 
with the sum of say £5. When the 
£5 is near exhaustion a cheque will 
be drawn for the amount actually ex- 
pended, thus again making up the 
same in hand to £5. The final cheque 
will, of course, cover the total 
expended in this direction, and the 
£5 will be returned intact. This is a 
convenient method of dealing with the 


expenditure of persons in local 
charge. 
Before the election account is 


finally closed, care should be taken to 
see that all cheques issued have been 
passed through the bank, and some- 
times it is necessary to write individ- 
uals asking them to clear. 
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